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obtained from his riches and his pleasures, the
great Solomon perceived that all was vanity and
vexation of spirit.

Nature, a peerless teacher when we listen to and
follow her commands, shows us that the heights
of things endure most easily the vicissitudes of
fate. Horace has eloquently translated this in
his verses. "The lofty oak," he says, "is most
frequently beaten by the storm; tall towers
crumble with the greatest noise. And it is the
peaks of the mountains which are struck by the
thunderbolt. "'

When literature desires to describe happy
people, it withdraws them from the throng, de-
prives them of great riches, great honours, great
companies. It even wrests from them fame. The
idyl, the poetic form which monopolises the happi-
ness of its heroes, paints them in very humble
conditions. Poverty suits its favourites, as beauty
patches harmonise with certain faces.

The voices of philosophers, prophets, or writers,
from whatever direction they may come, from the
North or from the South, from the West or from
the East, echo with the same exasperating mono-
tony: "Man, rely solely upon thyself. Neglect
riches and enjoy the kingdom of thy own personal-

1 Feriuntque summos fulmina monies (Horace, Odes, I, ii, 10.)